ENDS AND MEANS
schools is generally bad. In spite of the Jesuits and Freud,
the bad conditioning during adolescence effectively neutral-
izes the results of good conditioning during childhood.
In his Anatomy of Frustration, Mr. H. G. Wells makes his
Hero comment upon the distressing difference between 'the
charm, the alert intelligence, the fearless freedom of the
modern child of six or seven and the slouching mental
futility of the ordinary youth in his later teens/ The first
is the product of the nursery school; the second of the ele-
mentary and secondary, the preparatory and public school.
We educate young children , for freedom, intelligence,
responsibility and voluntary co-operation; we educate
older children for passive acceptance of tradition and for
either dominance or subordination. This fact is sympto-
matic of the uncertainty of purpose which prevails in the
Western democracies. The old patriarchal tradition co-
exists in our minds with a newer and quite incompatible
hankering for freedom and democracy. In our enthusiasm
for the second, we train up our young children to be free,
self-governing individuals; having done which, we take
fright and, remembering that our society is still hierarchical,
still in great measure authoritarian, we devote all our
energies to teaching them-to be rulers on the one hand and,
on the other, acquiescent subordinates.
Here, in passing, it may be remarked that * modern*
schools may be too '*modern' by half. There is a danger
that children may be given more freedom than they can
profitably deal with, more responsibility than they desire
or know how to take. To give children too much freedom
and responsibility is to impose a strain which many of.
them find distressing and even exhausting. Exceptional
cases apart, children like to have security, like to feel the
support of a firm framework of moral laws and even of
rules of polite conduct. Within such a firmly established
framework there is plenty of room for a. training in